THE  FOUR  GEORGES
which had taken office with him fifteen years before. Of
the more important ministers, only the Lord Chancellor,
the Lord Privy Seal, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and
the Secretary of State for War remained the same as in
1812. Canning had succeeded Castlereagh at the Foreign
Office and as Leader of the House of Commons, while at
the Home Office the self-satisfied Sidmouth had given
place to Robert Peel. Huskisson and Wynn had also
brought fresh blood into the administration during recent
years, though it would be an exaggeration to apply the
same observation to the substitution of Robinson for
Vansittart as Chancellor of the Exchequer. On the whole,
however, the personnel of the ministry was a great deal
more imposing than it had been in 1812, and its debating
strength in both Houses of Parliament was formidable in
the extreme.
The two burning questions of the day were Roman
Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform, and
upon the former the Cabinet was hopelessly divided.
Reform was the real line of demarcation between Whigs
and Tories, and none of the latter would hear of it; but
so far as Emancipation was concerned there was con-
siderable difference of opinion within the ranks of those
who supported the administration. Canning, Huskisson,
Melville, and Robinson were in favour of concessions to
the Catholics, while the rest of the Cabinet, including the
Prime Minister, was opposed to such a cause. In the
country the Tory strongholds, such as the Church and
the Universities, were centres of opposition to any altera-
tion in the existing laws. Whenever the subject was
debated in Parliament it was left to a free vote of the
House, as was still the custom in the case of all save a few
measures of exceptional importance, but although the
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